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Student Centennial Committee 



Member* of the new Student Centennial Committee 
are shown at a reception in their honor when they 
were asked to serve on the committee for the 
Centennial celebration. First row, from the left: 
Bob Younf, Frank Bailey, Willis Bright, Bobby Jo 



Guinn. Second row: Pres. John W. Oswald, Linda 
Lampe, Sandra Johnson, Art Henderson, Claudia 
Jeffrey, cochairmen; Sally Gregory, Dede Cramer, 
Betsy Clark. Third row: Tom Woodall, Dan Pur- 
cell, George Dexter, Mike Fields, Fred Myers. 



Applications Available 

Application* lor position on the Kernel editorial Ixiard will 
he available in Room lit) of the Journalism Building Friday, 
The applications should Ik* returned by 5 p.m. next Friday. 
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Twelve Pages 



Student Center Board 
Members Are Elected 



Cochairmen , President Confer 

Pres. John W. Oswald confers with the new co- ing if they would serve in the two key positions 

chairmen of the Student Centennial Committee, for the remainder of the year’s celebration. 

Claudia Jeffrey and Arthur Henderson, after ask- 



New Student Center Junior Board members pictured on 
page. 12. 

Eight students were elected to the Student Center Board 
as committee chairmen Wednesday. 

Committee chairmen elected The new Social Committee 
were: Forum, Suzi Somes, sopho- Chairman elected was Bill Eigel, 
more in Arts and Sciences, who sophomore agriculture major, 
has served on the Forum com- The runner-up was Dale Smith. 



mittee and was on the committee 



Recreation Committee Chair- 



for the Quiz Bowl. The runner- man elected was Bob Penny, 
up to Miss Somes was Richard freshman zoology major. Hisrun- 



Detner. 

Performing Arts Committee 



ner-up was Dave Williams. 

Visual Arts Committee Chair- 



Chairman elected was Kay Leo- man elected was Connie Elliott, 
nard, sophomore education major sophomore education major. The 
and past secretary of the Fine runner-up to Miss Elliott was 
Arts committee. The runner-up Dane Bridgewater, 
to Miss Leonard was Chardell 

Thompson. _ # __ . 

Personnel Committee Chair- Jllllior KeCCptlOIl 
man newly elected was Sandy 

Bugie, freshmen in the College President Oswald will enter- 
of Arts and Sciences. Runner- tain the junior class with a recep- 
up to Miss Bugie was Carol tion at the Alumni House from 
Haley. 4:30 to 6 p.m. April 15. 



Claudia Jeffrey , Arthur Henderson Mamed Chairmen 

» 

Oswald Appoints 16 Juniors 
To Centennial Committee 



Arthur Henderson, Maysville 
and Claudia Jeffrey, Avondale 
Estates, Ga., were named yester- 
day as new cochairmen of the 
University’s Student Centennial 
Committee. 

Fourteen other University stu- 
dents were also named to the com- 
mittee by UK President John W. 
Oswald in a special ceremony in 
the Student Center. 

The new committee, named 
after nearly three months of 
screening more than 150 student 
applications by a student-faculty 
evaluating committee, will plan 



student -related activities through- 
out the remainder of the UK 
Centennial Year as well as exe- 
cute those programs already plan- 
ned by the present committee. 

Henderson, a junior engineer- 
ing major, and Miss Jeffrey, jun- 
ior topical major, succeed this 
year’s cochairmen James Svara, 
Jefferstown, and Sandra Brock, 
Newburgh, Ind. 

Other students named to the 
committee are Tom Bersot, Linda 
Lampe, and Cheryl Miller, all 
of Louisville; Willis Bright, Dede 
Cramer, Sally Gregory, Sandra 
Johnson, and Tom Woodall, Lex- 
ington; Frank Bailey, Winchester; 
Betsy Clark, Paducah; Ceorge 
Dexter Jr., Greenville; Michael 
Fields, Ashland; Fred Myers, 
Madisonville, and Robert Cuinn, 
Paint Lick. 

In the meeting with both mem- 
bers of the present committee 
and the new appointees, Presi- 
dent Oswald told the group the 
SCC has set an outstanding pre- 
cedent in that people are wonder- 
ing if the many projects already 
initiated will be held annually. 

“The res ix> use from everyone, 
be they alumni, students, faculty 
or townspeople, has been tre- 
mendous to your programs, and 
they have asked if these pro- 
grams will lx* continued annual- 
ly,” he added. 

To the outgoing committee, 
Oswald said: 

"You have far surpassed my 
farther! dream that a student 
committee can take on activities 
and develop a series of events 
in which students can be in- 
volved in the overall fabric of 
the University. 

“The major task, if it be your 



desire — and I am sure it will — 
will be to find ways and means 
to plug the present SCC pro- 
grams into part of the present 
University activities,” he told 
the new appointees. 

In referring to the two new 
cochairmen, Dr. Oswald told 
Henderson and Miss Jeffrey “you 
will be filling some pretty big 
shoes in succeeding Jim Svara 
and Sandy Brock. 

Mi ss Brock told the new com- 
mittee members they have "no 
idea of the experience ahead of 
you. You have an opportunity 
few University students have, and 
I hope you will both realize 
and take advantage of this," she 
concluded. 

Svara echoed Miss Brock s 
promises of SCC endeavors and 
announced a meeting with the 
new committee members at 3 
p.m. Sunday in the President's 
Room in the Student ('enter. 

Henderson, a member of the 
UK Honors Program, is also a 
member of the Centennial Shak- 
ers Bureau and the SCC research 
subcommittee. He is also active 
in the Patterson Literary Society, 
Phi Eta Sigma, Student Fonim 
Executive Committee, the Uni- 
versity YMCA and the Engineer- 
ing Student Council. 

Miss Jeffrey, also an SCC' 
subcommittee member with the 
(acuity evaluation group, is vice 
president of Pi Beta Phi sorority 
president of Pi Beta Phi sorority. 
Women’s Advisory Board, YMCA 
Cabinet, AWS House, Links, 
Mortar Board, the Kernel edi- 
torial lx>ard, and the campus com- 
mittee on human rights. 



Grant Appointed 
Editor Of Kernel 

Walter Grant, a journalism major from Winchester, was named 
editor-in-chief of the 1965-66 Kernel by the Board of Student Publi- 
cations Wednesday. 

Diane Sailing, a sophomore Arts and Sciences student from Lex- 
ington, was named editor of the K-Book. 

— Grant, who will be a junior, 
will form his staff duringthc next 
month and they will be announc- 
ed later. 

He is a transfer student from 
Centre College where he was a 
member of Sigma Chi fraternity. 
He is currently serving as asso- 
ciate news editor on the Kernel 
and has worked professionally 
with the daily Winchester Sun. 

Miss Sailing was named as the 
editor responsible for revitalizing 
the K-Book, the freshman hand- 
book, after several years of not 
publishing. 

Money for the book will be 
furnished by Student Congress. 

Also named to the K-Book 
staff were: Kathy Goodman, co- 
editor; Caroll Haley and Judy 
WALTER GRANT Hippe, activities editors; Charlie 

Goodman, fraternities editor; 
Frankie Sanders, governments editor; Peggy Lee Herbert, layout 
editor; Jim Grad and Bill Cooms, men’s life editors; Gay Gish and 
Blithe Runsdorf, publications editors; Linda Duvall, religious life 
editor; Mary Ann Fetner, sorority editor; Linda Thomas and Dick 
Kimmons, sports editors; Suzanne Park, in charge of writing; Anne 
Storey, women’s life editor; Lynn Anderegg, secretarial superviser. 
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AUTO THEATRE 



Hush, Hush, sweet Charlotte 
Charlotte don't you cry 
Chop. Chop sweet Charlotte 
A faithless man must die. 



Billy Ed If heeler 

Billy Edd Wheeler, once a 
dramatist at Berea College and 
now a famed writer of folksongs 
for such groups as The Kingston 
Trio, headlines the WI.AP Folk 
Festival this Saturday April 3 In 
McAlister Auditorium at 7:30 
p.m. on the Transylvania Col- 
lege campus. Along with Billy 
Edd will appear Avo and Bay, 
Pat and Preston, Ben Story and 
the Story Singers. Tickets are 
on sale at Kennedy’s and The 
University Shop. 



Bergman Not Ready 
Yet To Do Comedy 



By SCOTT NUNLEY 
Kernel Arts Editor 

Ingmar Bergman's turning from serious to comic film-making has 
not been successful, but it is not as big a turn as it might seem. 

“All These Women.” current- 
ly playing at the Cinema, repre- 
sents several firsts for Bergman. 

It is his initial color film, dem- 
onstrating clearly that Bergman 
has decided to conquer that med- 
ium, and giving amply promise 
that he will finally do so. 

This movie is also his first 
to be billed as pure comedy. But 
the familiar Bergman caustic sa- 
tire actually retains the upper 
hand. Here the object is the Cri- 
tic and the attack is devastating. 

What separates “All These 
Women” from the many earlier 
Bergman films to sustain similar 
attacks is the medium; burlesque 
instead of mood. Burlesque, un- 
fortunately, is being done on the 
screen today by an expert direc- 
tor, Blake Edwards, and by a far 
finer comic actor- than- Bergman 
had at his-dMposaicf^H^^lfc™- 

Bergn)an"s attempt.' therefore 
is prejudiced in our ey es by what 
these men have been able to ac- 
complish. No longer are we left 
to ask, “Can it be done?" as w as 
the case with Bergman s earlier 
cinematic masterpieces. Instead, 
knowing it can be done, we ap- 
proach the movie asking. "Can 
Bergman do it?” 

The answer is no, not yet. 

Why suppose that he could? Be- 
cause Ingmar Bergman has estab- 
lished himself as oneof the talent- 
ed giants of modern experimental 
filmdom. 

Despite w hat ultramodern ex- 
perimentalists may be trying in 
the United States, it is in Europe 
that the movie first assumed the 
strange haunting power to con- 
fuse and delight that w e associate 
with its better examples today. 

And of these early artists, Berg- 
man was the leader. 

Of course, this position is 
rightly challenged by many in the 
1960’s, men such as the Italian 
Federico Fellini whose ”La Stra- 
da” and “La Dolce Vita” alone 



field. 

But Fellini s gift is one of po- 
etic ly deism and irony, a method 
of establishing depths of human 
character that lends itself easily 
to exploring the comic in the hu- 
man situation. Fellini does not 
need to abandon warmth to 
achieve humor, to depend upon 
the exaggeration of a burlesqued 
style for his comic success. 

Bergman. however, with 
“Wild Strawberries” in 1957 and 
“Through A Class Darkly” in 
1961, defended a raw, moody, 
penetrant brand of impressionism 
to the w orld. The Swedish direc- 
tor’s films almost seemed to be 
external results of his own intern- 
al personality. If so, Bergman’s 
sense of humor must be pitiful. 

“All These Women" is funny 
in spots. Pratfalls and slapstick 
can even today stir us to occa- 
sional laughter. In better hands 
they have been refined to amaz- 
ing heights. But Bergman’s 
hands do not seem suited to this 
task, at least not yet. 

He would still rather drag his 
subjects, here Critics, Woman- 
kind, even the Artist himself, over 
coals far too brutally to be hu- 
morous. 



Student 

Center 

Theater 



SATURDAY 



Billy Edd Wheeler 
Is Coming 

DO YOU HAVE 
YOUR TICKETS? 



"THE UGLY 
AMERICAN" 



Starring 



MARLON BRANDO 



STARTS 7:30 



1ST AREA SHOWING! 



HELD OVER! 
2ND WEEK 



LAST TIMES TONIGHT 



ALL THESE WOMEN 



Strange things are 
happening to 



STARTS TOMORROW NIGHT 



A DEVILISH DISSECTION OF MAN 
THAT HAS HUMOR, SUSPENSE 
AND A DASH OF EVIL! * 

L BOSLEY CROWTHER, N.V. TIMES' 



Donahue 

and 

Joey 

Heatherton 

and 

Barry 

Sullivan 



FIVE THOUSAND MILES OF 
INCREDIBLE ADVENTURE! 



KNIFE IN THE WATER 



Show Times 



TOMORROW! 



The most delightful 
entertainment 
of your life! 

MAODiSN§5 



BUYTEN FEET 



UNITARIAN 

CHURCH 



EANE T TE NOLAN t. *>-. «a*il£< RJTSj 

*s*am « tocM > * LU« COMMO m 

PANAVIStOtr FROM WARNER BROS. 



Ffgbee Mill Road 
at Clays Mill Road 



Starring JULIE ANDREWS • DO .VAN DY K E 

FROM W U:30 A T M. 



10:45 a.m. 
Service and 
Church School 



SUNDAY, APRIL 4 

Speaker . . . 

DR. MELVIN L. DeFLUER 
UK Department of Sociology 

Title . . . 

"Masa Communications and 
Modem Society" 



THIRD EXCITING WEEK 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 40506 Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published four times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, Prof. Paul 
Oberst. chairman and Stephen Palmer, 
secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet In 1604. be- 
came the Record in 1000, and the Idea 
In 1006 Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 

SUBSCRIPTION KATES 
Yearly, by mail- $7.00 
Per copy, from files | .10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2331 

News Desk, Sports, Women's Editor, 

Socials 3320 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2310 



STARTS TONIGHT — ADMISSION Me 

MAN A 1 i=v U2tL*| 

_ Cliff IIIEITSIN IT 

TY KARON . JAMS GREGORY Ya£ 
ROBERT CULP • GRANT WILLIAMS Jg, 

PLAY BANKO TONIGHT 

JACKPOT $100.00 — Plu* Other Cosh Prizes 



SWEET , 
CHARLOTTE 



k HttMOpI 

KUASE 



Agues Moorehead • Cecil Kellaway 

4v(»l 

William Campbell -Victor Buono 
Mary Asiqk 



A NEW KIND OF LOVE 



Ruber i Aldrich- Henry [ arrlll., Lukas Heller- Henry Farrell 
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The 

Merry Co-Round 



Whether spring likes it or not, 
it has arrived. And if you have 
any doubts about it, just ask the 
various fraternities and sororities 
that arc having their fornials 
planned this weekend. 

1 he affair to which every KA 
and his lady look forward, be- 
gan Wednesday night with the 
issuing, in true Southern style, 
of invitations to one of the few 
traditions remaining on this cam- 
pus— Old South. 

Friday night the KA’s Share- 
croppers Ball will be held at 
Danceland. The music should 
be spectacular, for the Little 
Boys will play and the Vibra- 
tions will provide the songs. 

At 11:30 on Saturday the Old 
South Parade begins. Starting at 
Donovan Hall, and slowly wind- 
ing its way clown Rose Street, 
procession will arrive at the 
courthouse a little after noon. 

There Lt. Gov. Harry Lee 
Waterfield will present the new 



. . . by Gay Gish 



Engagements 



Sharon Lloyd, graduate stu- 
dent at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity from Ft. Wright, and a 
member of Gamma Phi Beta 
sorority, to Ralph Marquette, 
senior history major from South 
Ft. Mitchell and a member of 
Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. 



KA Rose and the brothers will 
secede from the University. 

After shooting off their can- 
non (if whoever stole the gun 
would be so kind as to return it) 
the tradition makers will finish 
the clay with the Old South Ball 
at 8 p.m. 

If the fellows and their dates 
last, there is also a jam session 
on Sunday in Versailles. 

To complicate matters, there 
may be some fancy footwork as 
the ADPi’s try to work in Old 
South and their own formal Fri- 
day night. The dance is formal 
and will be held at the Holiday 
Inn-East with music provided by 
the Monarchs. 

Two fraternities are going out 
of town this weekend for their 
dances. The ATO's will be at 
Park Mammoth Resort, and the 
Lambda Chi’s plan their formal 
at Jenny Wiley Park. 

FarmHouse fraternity will hold 
its founders day banquet in the 
Student Center Ballroom on 
Saturday, and then they too will 
have their spring formal. It will 
be at the Holiday Inn and Ray 
Rector’s Orchestra will make 
music for the dancers. 

God bless spring— if it ever de- 
cides to warm upl 



Coach Rupp 
Feted At 



Dorm Dinner 



METHODIST 

STUDENT 

CHURCH 

Maxwell at Harrison 



“This is the first time anyone 
has done this for the basketball 
team since I became coach in 
1932.” said Coach Adolph Rupp. 

These words of thanks were 
given Tuesday night to the girls 
on the second floor of Holmes 
Hall after a candlelight dinner 
in Blazer Hall’s private dining 
room for the varsity team. 

"Perhaps if we’s had more food 
like this, we’d have won more 
games.” added Rupp with a 
smile. 

The dinner was attended by 
the coach and managers, the 
team, and about fifty freshman 
girls. 



MORNING 
WORSHIP 
EACH SUNDAY 



Sunday School, 9:45 

Morning Worship, 
10:50 



REV. TOM FORNASH 
Minister 



JOIN US IN 
STUDENT WORSHIP 



in person 

BILLY EDD WHEELER 




WLAPFOLK FESTIVAL 



Saturday, April 3rd 
(Two Performances) 

2:30 and 7:30 

McAllister Auditorium at Transy lvania^ ^ 

p _ # Ban Story * Pol A Pietlon *Avo&Roy 

ff The Stoiy Singers *SusunKno« -It J. D. Crowe & Ihe Joslin Bros /H52, 
with Nick Clooney os M. C. I no . eo( 



Kennedy Book Store • University Shop • Main Record ShopWerve. 



O TROUSERS - SWEATERS 
( J SKIRTS - SUITS 



■■MMeg 

ERS I 



CLEANED and PRESSED 

S for the price of ^ § 

With Thi» Coupon — Good Thi* Week Only 



SHIRTS... 

That you will be proud to wear! 

IN by 9 a.m. . . . OUT by 5 p.m. 

5 for $1.00 



Dry C loaning by Profawionab at Reasonable Prices 



CROLLEY CLEANERS 



116 West Maxwell 



Phone 255-4363 





Ull ST 



‘To Be Or Not To Be 9 Society Editor 

If anyone ever thought a day In the life of the social and women’s page editor. Could it be that 

society editor could be fun and easy, take a look they habitually stuff her into desks and file her 

at what they have done to Gay Gish, the Kernel’s away for a rainy day? Yes . . . no! April fool! 







DIAMOND RINGS 










Bowling Gr.on, Howard Jov-olors 
Covington, Motch Jeweler* 

Hopkinsville, Joy's Jewelers 
Lexington, Victor Bogaort Co. 

Louisville, Lemon t Son, Inc., Jowolors 
Richmond, McCord Jewelry 



WASHINGTON, VA 
Huntington, Rogers t Co. 



TENNESSEE 






Chattanooga, Flschor-ivant 
Clarksvilla, Joy's Jowolors 
Dyorsburg, Lawis Jowolors 
Franklin, Sparkman Jowolors 
Knoxville, Kimball'* 
Lawrenceburg, Downey A Jones 
Lowlsburg, Downey t Jones 
Memphis, Gravos-Stouwor 
Murfreesboro, Aultman Jowolors 
Murfreesboro, Boll Jowolors 



Nosbvillo, George T. Brodnax— 

Green Hills Village & Madison Square 
Nashville, Phil Brodnax— 4fh Avanuo 
Oak Ridga, Kimball's 
Springfield, Downey A Jones 



NEWEST “NOTHING” BLOUSES 

White - Pink - Blue - Moixe - Beige 

So distinctive with your choice of monogram 
styles! So right with jewelry touches or for 
sports wear! Top, sleeveless, 4.00. Center, roll 
notch short sleeve, 5.00. Lower, long sleeve, 
5.00. Sizes 7-15 (Add 2 00 for monogram.) 

On-Tha-Campus, 391 $. Lime — Across from Holmes Hall 



Madison, Oscar C. Boar & Son 
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Communist Gunfire Downs American Helicopter 




mm 



American killed in combat in \ iet- 
nam since December 1961.. 

Intelligence reports indicated 
that 100 to 200 Vietcong were in 
the area. There were no immedi- 
ate reports on the status of the 
battle. 

Two American helicopter crew- 
men were killed Wednesday, 17 
were wounded and four helicop- 
ters were shot down in fighting 
for control of Viet An, a strategic 
center in the mountains south of 
the Da Nang air base. 

The fighting at Viet An ap- 
peared to have died down today. 

Nine South Vietnamese troops 
were killed and 20 missing. But Explosion Bliiwls 

U.S. sources said at least 50 \ let- Birmingham Home 
cong also were dead. 1 wo ot the ■ . . . . 

downed helicopters were recov- (1 *wn explosion blasted the rear 
erc( j of the home of a Negro public 

A quantity of explosives blew accountant today, injuring one 
up today in the U.S. Marine am* person and possibly more, 
munition dump at Da Nang air The blast occurred near the 
base. No one was injured. garageofthe home of T. L. Crow- 

ell in northwest Birmingham. 

Authorities said they did not Neighbors reported that win- 
know the cause of the explosion, dow5 in severa , ho|lses on , he 
but apparently they ruled out sa- block were rat ,| cd and some 

botage. Personnel and vehicles crackcd and broken out by tbe 

were evacuated from the area un- explosion s concussion. 

til the fire burned itself out. The p BI sent agents to , he 

There were no further explosions. scene and spokesmen said - it 

The U.S. Air Force announced was probably dynamite, but we 

that its huge scorched earth raid are not sure what really caused 
Wednesday on Boi Loi forest, 20 the explosion. ’ 



miles north of Saigon, failed be- 
cause of thunderstorms. 

The rain put out fires from 
tons of napalm, incendiary Irombs 
and fuel oil that had been poured 
over the 19,000 acres of woods 
honeycombed with Vietcong 
caves, tunnels y and fortifications. 

One source said heat from the 
man-made forest fire caused air 
currents that touched off the 
thunderstorm. 

Newsmen flown over the area 
today were greeted by heavy Viet- 
cong ground fire. 



Vietnamese rangers and was tak- 
ing off when its door gunner was 
hit. The helicopter make it safely 
back to base. 

The Army man was the 316th 



The Associated Press helicopter in an operation 20 

SAIGON, South Vietnam— miles west of Saigon today. 
Communist gunfire downed an * Crewmen aboard the downer! 
American helicopter and killed aircraft were reported safe. The 
a U.S. Army gunner on another other helicopter had just unloaded 



Oregon University Asks 
Reaction To Overnight Stays 



By The Associated Press until Chancellor Roy Lieuallen president s office said it didn t 
EUGENE, Ore. -The Univer- goes before the committee, they know either, adding: The cards 
sity of Oregon will try’ again will not go beyond a statement haven t been tabulated, 
at getting parents reaction to issued by the office of President Questionnaire cards have been 
women students checking out for Arthur Flemming saying the used at Oregon for 21 years as a 
overnight stays. university has never approved guide on parents wishes. New 

But it isn’t likely to ask again or permitted such conduct. categories — including the new 

whether it’s all right for the But a source close to the uni- overnight questions -were added 
girls to sign out for overnight versity said, I don t think they Ibis year to ascertain more pre- 
stays in men’s apartments. expected parents to say it was cisely the wishes of pa rents under 

The Legislature is in session o.k.” all possible circumstances,’’ the 

State Re,v Stafford Hanxell whatever they expected, when said 

vaid he has asked re chance or , be replies started coming back. Dean Nickerson said he 

to explain to the ays anc a num jj er were marked j n the thought the whole episode an un- 
leans Committee, which decides “yes” square opposite the ques- fair reflection on students. Only 
the fate of higher ec ucation s tion on w | ie ther women students l^fe percent of the student body 
budget, why the university a< c heck out of their campus is ever called in for discipline, 

****••#^1* t0 parents ‘ living quarters for a night at the he said. And he added th^ in 

Out ot line, he sai home of men friends. one two-week stretch this year 

The committee meets today not a single student had been 

but the explanation was set over Francis B. Nickerson, asso- arrested 
until next week when it discusses ciate dean of students, said a 

the budget for dormitory con- surprising number of cards had “What other community of 

struction. been so checked. He said he 10,000 has so good a record?” 

University officials say that didn’t know how many. The he asked. 



Estes Argues That 
TV Hindered Trial 



KENTUCKY 

TYPEWRITER 

SERVICE 

ADDO-X ADDING MACHINES 
OLIVETTI ADDERS AND 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

SALES-SERVICE-RENTALS 
CARBONS, RIBBONS, 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
387 Rose St. Ph. 252-0207 



By The Associated Press 

W ASHINGTON — The Supreme Court hears arguments today 
on a complaint by Billie Sol Estes that live television coverage 
prevented him from getting a fair trial on swindling charges in a 
Texas court. 

A defendant in a criminal Canon 35 of the American Bar 
case, his counsel says, may not Association’s Canons of Judicial 
be needlessly humiliated and Ethics opposes photographing or 
commercially exhibited when ob- broadcasting of trial proceedings, 
jection is made to television or 
any technique that does not have 
some reasonable relation to the 
determination of guilt 
cence. 

Basic standards of fair trial, 

Estes’ counsel stated in a pre- 
liminary' brief, are violated by 
“the idea that because a man 
has been accused of a crime he 
becomes a public character, sub- 
jecting himself to being exploit- 
ed by the news media, and for 
and com- 



Tspostry 



Silver Sculpture 



We have your favorite 
sterling pattern . . . as featured in 
Reed & Barton's 



ATTENTION FACULTY 
Condominium Apartments 
For Sale 

HAMPTON COURT, 8 ROOMS, IV 2 BATHS 
$14,500 EACH 

Phone John Kindred 266-2887 
or Jack Bunte 299-7179 Evenings 



or mno- 



educational purposes 
mercialized for the sale of soft 
drinks, soap and soup, and as 
a substitute for the late TV 
show.” 

Waggoner Carr, Texas attor- 
ney general, in a reply brief said 
he “detects an unmistakable hys- 
teria in the clamor to ban all 
television of court proceedings. ” 

The answer, Carr contends 
lies in the same rules now ap- 
plied to trials covered by the 
press and open to spectators, in 
which the trial judge keeps all 
elements under reasonable con 
trol. 



SAVE YOUR MONEY FOR THE REALLY 
BIG WEEKEND 



See the complete Reed & Barton line now as 
well as those of other famed silversmiths at 



105 West Main Street 



Lexington, Kentucky 



Rott Cascade The Diamond 



Classic Rosa Hampton Court 
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"Remember the Little Hamburger with 
Pickle and Grilled Onions for 12c" 



PHONE 254-0593 



1197 SOUTH BROADWAY 



(For Quick Pick-up Service) 



Km i lone tradition ot providing UK students with a wide selection of radios, phonographs and records. 





Of Rooms And Babysitters 



The Margaret I. King Library 
staff hits announced that hours for 
the reserve book reading room will 
be extended to midnight beginning 
April 18 and continuing through- 
out the final examination period. 

1 he extended closing hours will 
be a convenience to the students 
and definitely is a convenience they 
should have throughout the year. 

The 9 p.m. normal closing hour 
is an awkward deadline, consider- 
ing that the women s dormitory 
does not close until 10:30 on week- 
nights and the entire library does not 
close until midnight. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why one of the 
rooms used most by students is one 
of the first to close. The current 
periodical reading room, which in- 
cludes less required-reading mater- 
ial, remains open until midnight. 
It, like the reserve book room, re- 
quires one staff member. 

At any hour in the evening 
more students visit the reserve room 
than at any hour during the class 
day hours. Many students prefer 



to do their reading after classes 
and after early-evening meetings. 
The room was generally used dur- 
ing the period of extended hours 
before last semester’s final examin- 
ations. 

Students often check out books 
for the night before closing hour, 
indicating that student interest in 
reading these materials does not 
end at 9 p.m. Books are charged 
out beginning at 8:15 p.m., mean- 
ing that a publication may be- 
come unavailable for that night 
to all but one student. 

It would be little strain on the 
library budget to hire the one or 
two extra babysitters to keep the 
reserve room open an extra three 
hours each evening. At least the 
room could be opened later dur- 
ing the midterm examination 
period. 

And one more thing— perhaps 
more zeroxed copies of the more 
heavily used readings would help 
lessen the great war for before- 
test knowledge. 



. . Fights a never ending battle for truth, 
justice and the American way. . . , M 







Millions For Inadequacy 



For some 20 years, the American 
Medical Association spent ever- 
larger sums to tell the people they 
had no need or desire for old age 
hospitalization insurance financed 
through a Social Security payroll 
tax. With the Administrations 
King-Anderson bill undergoing con- 
gressional debate again, the asso- 
ciation has begun another of its 
sporadic campaigns of “education. ' ’ 
Strange but true, this time it is 
ostensibly promoting a bill that 
promises everything. 

Newspaper, magazine, tele- 
vision, radio and waiting room i 
advertising is not sounding the old 
tocsin about legislation that costs 
too much. Now the emphasis is 
on how much more health protect- 
ion one would be offered under 
the AM As so-called “eldercare” 




plan, sponsored in Congress by 
Representatives Curtis and Herlong. 
This Kerr-Mills extension is indeed 
broader than the Social Security 
plan. It is also so expensive to 
the general taxpayer that it has 
very little chance of being adopt- 
ed. 

How the AMA is paying the 
prodigious freight for this propa- 
ganda blitz is fairly clear. Hav- 
ing run into some static from New 
Jersey, Michigan and District of 
Columbia doctors at its House of 
Delegates’ Miami meeting last Dec. 
2, the AMA’s smaller board of 
trustees met 10 days later at Chica- 
go. Behind locked doors, it gave 
itself a virtual blank check, limit- 
ed only by the estimated $4,000,-- 
000 ceiling on funds available to 
undermine the Social Security 
hospitalization plan. 

“Eldercare’’ and its several vari- 
ations still incorporate some sort 
of income means test, which clear- 
ly is no measure of hospital costs 
for extended future illnesses. Nor 
has any alternative to King-Ander- 
son been proposed that would so 
effectively spread the mounting 
risks of a people whose span con- 
tinues to lengthen, while at the 
same time restricting benefits to 
the payroll tax levied to pay for 
them. Where Kerr-Mills has been 
tried most widely is where the 
pamphlets and one-minute “spots’ 
will be most promptly discredit- 
ed. 

A recent Callup poll confirmed 
that a majority of Americans want 
King-Anderson legislation now. It 
also showed that, no thanks to 
the AMA, some would expect more 
benefits than any such payroll plan 
can provide. But the alternative if 
AMA strategy works would be con- 
tinued inadequacy. For that is what 
the doctors will spend millions to 
preserve. 

— The St. Louis Post — Dispatch 



DUANr barm mart 

-Barnhart in the University of Minnesota Daily 



‘Drab And Ugly’ 



In government, as in many plac- 
es, the right hand frequently does 
not know what the left hand is do- 
ing. While President Johnson stated 
in his message on cities that “I 
intend to take further steps to in- 
sure that Federal construction does 
not contribute to drab and ugly 
architecture,’ the agency res- 
ponsible for Federal construction, 
the General Services Adminis- 
tration, was taking steps to guaran- 
tee that “drab and ugly would 
be the Federal norm. 

The C.S.A. was just about to 
break out of the drab and ugly 
with some vastly improved designs. 
A handful of important buildings 
now in the construction and work- 
ing-drawing stage represent a spect- 
acular breakthrough in the stand- 
ards of governmental architecture. 
Inasmuch as the Federal construc- 
tion program puts up some of the 
largest buildings in major Amer- 
ican cities at the rate of $200 mil- 
lion a year, this is no small matter. 
This miracle has occurred under 
the direction of an able architect, 
Karel Yasko, who came in during 
the Kennedy Administration and 
has bullied, bluffed, cajoled, teas- 
ed and coaxed these projects 
through to realization. 



But now all this w ill be chang- 
ed. The 1966 Federal budget pro- 
poses to cut Mr. Yasko’s authority, 
salary and freedom to make pro- 
fessional judgments by downgrad- 
ing his present position and put- 
ting it under non-architectural con- 
trol. If there is one thing that 
C.S.A. does not need, it is more 
administrative design decisions. Or 
more pressure to turn architectural 
commissions into ixditical hay. Or 
more of the pragmatic “space cad- 
ets” who evaluate design by ac- 
counting yardsticks. 

If President Johnson means w hat 
he says about good government 
building for better cities, this 
budgetary boondoggle must go. He. 
could, in addition, turn his words 
into immediate action by appoint- 
ing the kind of man to head C.S.A. 
who would be sincerely interested 
iirthe job of elevating the quality 
of Federal construction. This top 
spot is now vacant. 

The question really is whether 
C.S.A. is going to be a producer 
of architectural i>ork barrel or archi- 
tectural monuments. As of the mo- 
ment, it is touch-and-go. 

— Tlic New York Times 
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Student Left Is Spurring Education Reform 




STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS AT CALIFORNIA ATTRACTED UP TO 5 000 STUDENTS 



By FRED POWLEDGE 

Copyright by The New York Times 
Reprinted by Permission 

On a recent Saturday night, a group of 
University of Chicago students gathered 
at an apartment for a party. There was no 
liquor and no dancing and no talk about 
basketball, student politics or sex. 

Instead the young men, in sport coats 
and without ties, and the young women, 
in skirts and black stockings, sat on the 
floor and talked about such things as 
“community organization,” “powerless- 
ness’' and “participatory democracy.” 

The host, Bob Ross, a 22-year-old grad- 
uate student in sociology who is the son 
of a factory worker, opened a window and 
found a cold bottle of beer on the fire 
escape. He offered it to a visitor and ex- 
plained: 

“I guess it seems pretty strange. 1 
suppose some of us feel that we don't 
have time to drink or dance. We re too 
busy trying to change the world. " 

The young people in Chicago, and their 
counterparts in a dozen other college com- 
munities, are part of a new, small, the 
loosely bound intelligentisia that calls it- 
self the new student-left and that wants 
to cause fundamental changes in society. 
Recently these young people, or people 
who feel the same as they, picketed in 
favor of academic tenure for professors 
at Yale and St. John’s College. Some of 
them participated in the recent New York 
School boycott. 

They organized the Northern demon- 
strations and sit-ins that followed the civil 
rights uprising in Selma, Ala., and some 
of them went to Selma to help there. 

They believe that the civil rights move- 
ment, the emergence of poverty as a na- 
tional cause, and the possibility of nuclear 
extinction make fundamental change man- 
datory. 

They do not deny that they are a lot 
like the young radicals of the thirties in 
their aspirations. Some of them, who liken 
their movement to a “revolution,” want 
to be called radicals. 

Most of them, however, prefer to be 
called “organizers.” Others reply that they 
are “democrats with a small ‘d’ ” or “so- 
cialists with a small ‘s'.” A few liketo be 
called Marxists. 

Most express contempt for any specific 
labels, and they don’t mind being called 
cynics. Few have allowed themselves to 
develop a sense of humor about their 
work; they function on a crisis footing. 

They are mindful that their numbers 
are tiny in comparison with the total in 
the nation’s colleges. Now, as before, the 
great majority of their fellow students are 
primarily interested in marriage, a home, 
and a job. 

Jeffrey Shero, a 23-year-old Texan, sat 
recently in the student union building at 
the University of Texas, drinking bitter 
institutional coffee and explaining his own 
particular cynicism in this way: 

“This generation has witnessed hypoc- 
risy as has no other generation. The 
churches aren’t doing what they should be 
doing. There is lie after lie on television. 
The whole society is run and compounded 
on lies. 

“People are manipulated. The kind of 
ethics that our parents preached are not 
practiced, because we now see how our 
parents really live. 

"We are the first generation that grew 
up with the idea of annihilation. In a sit- 
uation like this, you have to go out and 
form your own religion.” 

About 70 others were interviewed re- 
cently in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Atlanta, Newark, Louisiana, and 
Austin, Tex. 

Although a few displayed a tendency 
to defend the Soviet Union as an example 
of the sort of society they want to create, 
the great majority ofthose questioned said 
they were as skeptical of Communism as 
they were of any other form of political 
control. 

Their conversations indicated that they 
were neither directed nor inspired by Com- 
munism, as some of their critics have al- 
leged. “You might say we re a-Qnnmu- 
nist,” said one, “just as you might say 
we re amoral and a-almost everything 
else.” 

Although one of their goals is theeliin- 
ination of the evils of a middle-class so- 
ciety, many of them come from middle- 
class, middle-income families. 

They believe that the only way out of 
the nation’s problems is through the crea- 
tion of a new left. They reject many of the 
old leftist heroes, whom they describe as 



“sellouts”; they want to write their own 
philosophy, and they want to create an 
alliance between the millions of American 
whites and Negroes who have no economic 
or political power. 

Most of them express skepticism about 
their own chances of success, but they 
want to invest the rest of their lives in the 
cause. 

One of them, Richard Rothstein, a 21- 
year-old worker in a district of Chicago 
that contains poor whites, Negroes, Mexi- 
cans and Puerto Ricans, was graduated 
from Harvard and was a Fulbright scholar 
at the London School of Economics. His 
father is a Federal civil servant. 

“We reject the idea that you can bring 
change through getting elected to the leg- 
islature and then handing down change 
from the top,” he said. “Somehow, under 
that system, the poor still get treated 
poorly.” 

Mr. Rothstein is attempting to work 
from within to organize the residents of 
his adopted neighborhood into political 
groups. 

It is this theory of “community orga- 
nization” that is being practiced by almost 
all of these youth organizations now. The 
idea is to use the labor movement’s tech- 
niques to organize deprived people around 
a central complaint. 

The complaint may be poor housing, 
inferior schools, unequal job opportunities, 
capital punishment, the need for a traffic- 
light at a busy corner, or the impersonality 
of a college administration. 

There is little talk among the activists 
about racial integration. Some of them 
consider the subject passe. They declare 
that integration will be almost as evil as 
segregation if it results in a complacent, 
middle-class interracial society. 

“The civil rights movement has a built- 
in dead end,” said one young man, “be- 
cause when most of the basic civil rights 
issues are settled there still won’t be enough 
jobs for everyone. ” 

Said William Strickland, the executive 
director of the Northern Student Move- 
ment: "We have come to see that the at- 
tainment of full freedom transcends the 
secularity of ‘civil rights.’ 

“Something more is needed: A move- 
ment which confronts the structural bar- 
riers to equality and enables people to as- 
sume the responsibility for their own lives. ” 

As a result most of the efforts at com- 
munity action are based on grievances 
that arise from racial discrimination, but 
they are not aimed at eventual desegrega- 
tion. 

Some exponents of the community- 
action approach point out that young ac- 
tivists in the Southern movement, who 
originally worked almost exclusively in the 
fields of public accommodations or voter 
registration, are now talking more about 
other forms of organization. 

Albany, Ca., was the scene of Selma- 
type demonstrations in the summer ofl962. 
Now a day-care center is being organized 
there. 

In Newark, workers of the Students for 
a Democratic Society are trying to organize 



a Negro neighborhood that is faced with 
the probability of destruction through 
urban renewal. 

Inside the college communities, some 
of the young people have found student 
freedom to be the issue around which a 
movement may be built. 

On the campuses of a number of univer- 
sities, the student leftists are planning 
demonstrations, marches, and political 
action around the issues of conscription, 
academic freedom, the war in South Viet- 
nam, disarmament and poverty in general. 
They hope that an important side effect 
will be increased enrollments in the orga- 
nizations they represent. 

At present there is no reliable index of 
the strength of the student-left. The hard 
core amounts to about 500 persons. How- 
ever, thousands may rally around them 
from time to time in support of a given 
cause. 

In the North, the movement is being 
run by a handful of organizations, along 
with a number of smaller or less important 
groups. The major groups are Students for 
a Democratic Society, the W.E.B. DuBois 
Clubs of America, the Northern Student 
Movement and the Student Nonviolent 
Committee. 

Students for a Democratic Society was 
organized in June, 1962, at Port Huron, 
Mich., by “a band of young intellectuals 
who got most of their immediate inspira- 
tion from the sit-in movement,” according 
to one of the founders, Tom Hayden, a 
25-year-old Detroit native. 

The Michigan meeting produced a 63- 
page paperback document called “The 
Port Huron Statement " that concluded as 
follows: 

“We seek the establishment of a democ- 
racy of individual participation governed 
by two central aims: That the individual 
share in those social decisions determining 
the quality and direction of his life; that 
society be organized to encourage inde- 
pendence in men and provide the media 
for their common participation.” 

Students for a Democratic Society is 
affiliated with the League for Industrial 
Democracy Inc., a nonprofit educational 
institution founded in 1905 by Jack Lon- 
don, Upton Sinclair and Clarence Darrow. 

It claims a national membership of 
1,700 in 44 chapters, along with 50 stall 
members. It operates or cooperates with 
community action projects in Newark; 
Baltimore; Chester, Pa.; Cleveland; Chi- 
cago; Cairo, III.; San Francisco; Austin, 
Tex.; Hazard, Ky.; Boston and New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

The group publishes an extensive list 
of essays, most of them written by its own 
members. The office is at 119 Fifth Avenue 
in New York. The president is Todd C it lin. 

I he W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America 
started in San Francisco about three years 
ago. The organization is named for the 
Negro leader who helped found the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and who later turned 
to Communism. 

Last June the clubs became a national 



organization. The preamble to its consti- 
tution states: 

“It is our belief that this nation can 
best solve its problems in an atmosphere 
of peaceful coexistence, complete disarm- 
ament and true freedom for all peoples of 
the world, and that these solutions will be 
reached mainly through the united efforts 
of all democratic elements in our country, 
composed essentially of the working peo- 
ple allied in the unity of Negroes and 
other minorities with whites.” 

Last October, J. Edgar Hoover, the di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, wrote that the DuBois Clubs had 
been spawned by the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., and that the clubs' ideology was 
one of “discord, hate and violence.” 

Many members reply that Mr. Hoover 
is part of the reactionary force that the 
DuBois group believes is the greatest 
threat to American society. 

One DuBois member on the West 
Coast, Bettina Apthecker, a 20-year-old 
University ofCalifornia student, explained 
her philosophy this way: 

“The basic thing is destroying or elim- 
inating the corporate monopolies and 
nationalizing the control of the industries 
in the hands of the people. 

"If this were done, a lot of other tilings 
would follow. There would be an elimina- 
tion of the race tiling, elimination of the 
preparations for war. 

“That’s the long-range thing. On a 
short-term basis, we should do whatever 
can be done within the present confines 
of the System — things like voter registra- 
tion and political education. 

“Being a member of the DuBois Club, 
I am also a Socialist, and I see the fight 
for further political freedom at Cal and the 
fight for civil rights in the rest of the 
country as a part of the over-all fight to 
change the System. Any democratic move- 
ment to further the rights of the people is 
part of the democratic move toward So- 
cialism.” 

Miss Apthecker, an American history 
major, is the daughter of Herbert Ap- 
thecker, a writer on Negro liistory and 
director of the Institute for Marxist Studies 
here. She calls herself a “Marxist Social- 
ist.” 

She believes that “at present the So- 
cialist world, even with all its problems, 
is moving closer than any other countries 
toward the sort of society I think should 
exist. In the Soviet Union, it has almost 
been achieved. ” 

Robert Heisler, a 19-year-old sopho- 
more at City College in New York, and 
the local coordinator for the club, shares 
the view of Miss Apthecker. 

“ihe Soviet Union and the whole 
Socialist bloc are on the right track,” he 
said. “ 1 hey have broken loose from some 
ol the basic problems that are at the heart 
of this country's social system. 

1 don t mean that we re calling for a 
blueprint, a carbon copy of what they do. 
But 1 do (relieve that the Soviet Union and 
the Socialist bloc — including the new na- 
tions in Africa and Asia — are more on the 
Continued On Pa«e 7 
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way to getting this than is the United 
States at this point.” 

The DuBois Club claims a national 
membership of more than 1,000. Chapters 
are currently active in Madison, Wis.; 
New York City; Minneapolis; Chicago; 
Detroit; Los Angeles; Albuquerque; Berk- 
eley; Oakland, Calif.; San Francisco; New 
Paltz, N.Y.; Philadelphia; New Jersey; 
Portland; Pittsburgh and Boston. 

Phil Davis, the 25-year-old national 
president, is a hefty bushy-haired young 
man who wears open-necked dress shirts 
and rough yellow boots, and who takes 
home $46.15 a week from his office in San 
Francisco. He calls himself a Socialist. 

The Northern Student Movement was 
founded in 1961 as the Northern wing of 
the Southern-based Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. 

The Northern group concentrates on 
tutorial programs and community organi- 
zation in the Northern Negro ghettoes. It 
has field projects in Boston, Hartford, De- 
troit, Harlem and Philadelphia. 

The Northern movement says it has 73 
campus affiliates, 28 field secretaries, 
about 40 full-time volunteer workers and a 
constituency of about 2,000 students. The 
national office is at 514 West 126th Street, 
New York. 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, the inspiration for all the or- 
ganizations of the new student left, was 
founded April 17, 1960. About 300 persons, 
almost all Negro youths heartened by the 
sit-ins that had started two and one-half 
months before in Greensboro, formed the 
Temporary Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. Their statement of purpose 
spoke almost exclusively of the virtues of 
nonviolence. 

By appealing to conscience and stand- 
ing on the moral nature of human exist- 
ence,” it concluded, “nonviolence nur- 
tures the atmosphere in which reconcilia- 
tion and justice become actual possi- 
bilities.” 

The committee started out in a tiny 
office in Atlanta, upstairs from Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. ’s headquarters. It had two 
employees. Now, more than a dozen cam- 
paigns later, it has 237 paid staffers. 
Twenty of them work in Northern Friends 
of S.N.C.C. offices, 25 in the Atlanta of- 
fice, the others work in cities like McComb, 
Miss, and Selma, Ala. 

The organization still retains its youth- 
ful, interracial composition, but its mem- 
bers have grown more cynical as the battle 
progresses. It now has 65 to 70 automo- 
biles, more than 50 short-wave radio units, 
long distance trunk lines and a ledger in 
which it can write its own airplane tickets. 

Asked if the organization has adopted 
any defensive weapons, a member replied: 
“Yes. Our bodies.” 

On issues that involve the Southern 
campaign, S.N.C.C., or "Snick as it is 
often called, and the Friends of S.N.C.C. 
can rally immediate Northern support. 
Most of the protests that issued from the 
North last week over the Selma crisis were 
organized by their people. 

The organization is too involved in the 
highly realistic issues of Southern voting 
and the like to spend much time on aca- 
demic freedom, conscription or ending 
the war in Vietnam. Many Northern col- 
lege students are active in its projects in 
the South in the summer time, communi- 
ty-organizing in the North during the 
academic year. 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee has tended more and more to- 
ward |x>litical organization in recent 
months. Next summer’s project, for ex- 
ample, will be centered about bringing 
pressure to bear in Washington to provide 
equal representation in Congress for 
Southern Negroes. 

Other organizations have lorined as a 
result of its experiences in the South, and 
in some cases standard civil rights groups 
have altered their programs to accommo- 
date those who believe in a new radicalism. 

The Southern Student Organizing 
Committee was formed a year ago in 
Nashville to seek the involvement of 
Southern whites in the rights movement 
and is closely aligned with S.N.C.C. One 
of this group’s first projects willbetoseek 
the abolition of capital punishment in 

Tennessee. 

Many members of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, a Northern group estab- 
lished in 1943 and devoted primarily to 
nonviolence, are worki ng now on commun- 
ity organization. The group experienced 
a fundamental change last summer when 



some of its leaders declared that “demon- 
strations for demonstration’s sake" were 
no longer a useful weajxm. 

The members of the student-left are 
hesitant about predicting the success or 
failure of their efforts. Most of them see 
the movement as one without end. The 
expression not in my lifetime occurs 
frequently in their conversations. 

One man who has watched them feels 
confident that they will succeed in most 
of their aims. He is Dr. Neil J. Smelscr, 
the 34-year-old editor of the American So- 
ciological Review and the assistant to the 
Berkeley chancellor for student political 
activity. His job was created as a result 
of last fall’s rebellions at Berkeley. 

‘ The students of the thirties considered 
themselves intellectuals,” he said in an 
interview. “They were Marxists. They 
were concerned with wealth, and their 
friends were the workers. 



The student intellectuals of this gen- 
eration now find their friends among the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. 
They share irowerlessness with the minor- 
ity groups. They’re students and they 
have relatively little jx>wer and they’re 
frustrated.” 

Dr. Smelscr believes that “this move- 
ment will be as successful as the thirties’ 
movement because it’s as closely linked 
to the inevitable process of social change 
as the thirties’ movement was.” 

Another faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of California detects a note of sadness 
in the situation. Lewis S. Feuer, social 
scientist at Berkeley and a writer on the 
subject of student movements, said: 

“The sad thing is that so many of these 
people have a sympathy for anything that s 
anti-American.” 

“The new student movements, by and 



large, differ from the older ones in that 
they believe in direct action, he said. 
“They don’t lobby; they don't bothenvith 
legal procedures. The) say ‘By gull)-, we’ll 
turn up with 500 people and compel the 
agreement to take place. 

He believes that liberal student groups 
of a more moderate nature will come into 
existence to represent "the people who 
want to solve these problems through the 
traditional American democratic-liberal 
approach.” But he adds: 

“On the other hand, as long asthereis 
an illness in America that makes some 
people look to others— Castro, Mao, or 
anyone else who comes along — this sort 
of thing will |>ersist. 

“Whatever makes in our soviet) for any 
sort of emotional rejection of American 
character will cause this feeling, and this 
movement, to persist. 



Student Unrest Sweeping Nation 



By RAYMOND F. COFFEY 
The Chicago Daily News 
(Reprinted by permission) 

An impolite four-letter word for sexual 
relations triggered temporarily the res- 
ignations of two top officials at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The academic world gasped. 

But the case at Berkeley runs deeper 
than the sudden resignations and repre- 
sents only a rather bizarre— California 
being California — manifestation of a new 
wave of unrest currently sweeping U. S. 
college campuses. 

At Yale, for example, students recently 
held the last of several demonstrations 
against a decision to deny faculty tenure 
to an associate professor of philosophy. 

At Brooklyn College in New York stu- 
dents were protesting a similar decision 
involving a music teacher. 

At the University of Wisconsin, the 
Student Association and Senate have for- 
mally declared that the University’s pri- 
mary function is to teach and have com- 
plained about some faculty members suc- 
cumbing to the “siren song of research. ” 

In all these cases, and others, a funda- 
mental issue has been, in effect, student 
concern and involvement in the way their 
schools are run. 

It is a concern that goes far beyond such 
formerly familiar issues as the quality of 
food served and the “lights out” time. 

It is an issue that goes to the heart of 
what direction American higher education 
is to take in a day of massive enrollments, 
the “multiversity,” the race for technologi- 
cal supremacy. 

Some educators see the new wave as 
a source of potentially great danger to 
academic freedom and orderly education. 

Students see it as a campaign to pre- 
serve the university as a “community of 
scholars” where teaching and learning 
come first. 

Last year the campus at Berkeley was 
tom by a frec-speech movement aimed at 
guaranteeing students they would besubj- 
ect only to civil law — not university dis- 
cipline— for offenses committed OFF the 
campus in connection with political activi- 
ties. 

There_^vere charges that the movement 
was Communist-inspired. Some of the 
leaders admittedly had "Marxist lean- 
ings. 

In fact. Dr. Eric A. Walker, president 
of Penn State University, said at the time 
that he and other college presidents had 
been warned by the FBI as long as a year 
ago that “foreign money” would be used 
in an organized effort to disrupt U.S. 
colleges through agitation for free 
speech’ and civil rights. 

But for many who took.part, the move- 
ment was a means of protesting the huge- 
ness of the modern “multiversity.” 

They felt they were treated as just a 
bunch of computer cards, that there was no 
real contact with the faculty, that the 
school’s famous scholars were interested 
only in research and book writing instead 
of teaching. 

In any case, the university adminis- 
tration and faculty largely went along with 
the “free speech” demands and things 
quieted down -until the week before last. 

Then a nonstudent hangeron around 
campus, John Thompson of New York, 
showed up on the steps of the Student 
Union carrying a sign bearing only one 
word— a word that pops up regularly on 
lavatory walls and in modern novels. 



Thompson claimed to represent a move- 
ment opposed to the war in Vietnam. He 
was arrested for outraging public decency. 

A rally in support of Thompson and 
defense funds were promptly organized. 
Similar signs appeared. 

Through all the nonsense and another 
half a dozen arrests, some well-chosen and 
prophetic words were spoken. 

Author Mark Schorer, head of the 
university’s English department, told a 
rally that the “filthy speech movement" 
had all the stature of? pantyraidand was 
“unworthy of serious students.” 

Mr. Schorer also warned that the up- 
roar over the word could jeopardize serious 
and important student interests. He look- 
ed like a prophet as University President 
Clark Kerr and Chancellor Martin Meyer- 
son resigned. 

It was widely understood that they had 
resigned in the face of pressures from some 
members of the Board of Regents who 
wanted the university to crack down hard 
'on those involved in the “filthy speech 
movement.” They later were persuaded to 
stay on. 

But assailing the zany goings-on does 
not really dispose of all the issues raised. 

Take the case at Yale and listen to 
Jim Adams, 20, a junior from Westfield, 
Mass., who is managing editor of The 
Yale News. 

Dr. Richard J. Bernstein, a nine-year 
veteran on the faculty, was denied tenure 
on grounds that he had not written enough 
books. 

But Dr. Berstein, according to Adams, 
is a popular and good teacher. Some 500 
students concerned over what was happen- 
ing to Dr. Bernstein — and what they fear- 
ed might happen to Yale — organized 
STOPP— Students To Oppose Publish Or- 
Perish Pressure. 

They staged a 67-hour picket and ar- 
ranged a forum at which five faculty mem- 
bers discussed tenure and requirements 
that faculty members do in research or 
writing. 



“There has been a continual worry, 
Adams said, “that Yale might drift away 
from a concern for teaching as a criterion 
for tenure, that certain people in the ad-, 
ministration might be interested more in 
the Harvard system — with big-name pro- 
fessors famous for scholarship but not 
particularly interested in teaching.” 

He agreed that some of the same senti- 
ments at Berkeley were involved at Yale 
case— concern over lack of real contact 
between faculty and students, a fear of the 
assembly-line approach in a big school and 
so on. 

Mr. Adams’ statements are echoed in 
the situations at Brooklyn College and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

At Brooklyn, Prof. Leonard Altman was 
dismissed because he did not per- 
form, compose or engage in musical re- 
search in addition to teaching. 

An editorial in the college newspaper 
protested that "colleges and teachers exist 
for students, not the other way around.” 

At Wisconsin, some Student Asso- 
ciation officers urged that students be 
consulted on the fate of faculty members. 

Major Figure Speaks Up 

Too often, a Student Senate declar- 
ation stated, the "mature scholars’ of 
the faculty “respond to the vision of serv- 
ice to the community and the siren song 
of research at the expense of developing 
scholars in the student btxly." 

As the controversy mounts, at least 
one major figure in the world of higher 
education has spoken up on the side of 
the students. 

Logan Wilson, president of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, made up ofall 
important U.S. colleges, said last week 
that more colleges should concentrate on 
teaching and fewer on research. 

“My recommendation would be that 
we trim the output of needless publi- 
cation (by faculty members) and upgrade 
the quality of instruction” by letting 
most faculty members concentrate on 
teaching. 



LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS 
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Top Athletes To Perform 
In Saturday’s UK Relays 



Natural 

Shoulder 

Versatile 

Tan and 
Olive 

$42.50 



in Tokyo. He is rated one of PAT ETCHEBERRY 

the ten top discus throwers in UK Entry In The Relays 

the world. He won the event at honors. Several of the entrants Redington, the SEC outdoor mile 
last year s relays. have come close to clearing 16 champion in 1964 and Copley 

Soudek could be hard press- f ee t. jj. Wadsworth from West- Vickers, the SEC outdoor 2-nrile 
ed by Lars Haglund, the S wed- ern Kentucky has done 15-9. He champion in 1964. Vickers is the 
ish national champ. A behemoth competed in the dual meets be- 1965 indoor champion in both the 
at 6-7 and 250, Haglund has tween the United States and Rus- mile and two-mile events. He 
come within six feet of the world s s j a . set recor d s in ea ch. 

record. The battle in this field Vaulting against him will be Other teams that will be here 

eVen ^ 1S . ™ iet U e( to get untler ‘ Jim Albrecht, the Ben Ten indoor include Iowa State, the Air Force 
way at i:JU p.m. champion and Hans Lagerquist, Academy, Miami, Ohio Univer- 

Track events will feature such one q{ Swedens top vaulters . sity and Cincinnati. In all, 30 

stars as 1 renton Jackson and A1 j n ad^^ion to the individual teams will participate. Several 
ius. Jackson made the semifinals s ( ars many of the country’s top of the athletes will participate 
in the 100-meters at Tokyo while col | e( , jate feamS w ,n be here, unaffiliated. 

.arms took tlie NCAA Indoor These include four conference Last year’s meet, according 

Mile beating one of the country s champions. From the Southeast- to UK track coach Bob John- 

top runners, Gary Lingrean. ern Conference comes Tennessee, son, was the first real big re- 

One of the most exciting per- The Mid-American Conference lays at UK. Over 541 athletes 
formers who will appear Saturday will be represented by Western attended the relays, 
will be Craig Wallace from Ken- Michigan. Notre Dame and West- One of the strong points of 
tucky State College. Wallace is ern Kentucky won the Central UK’s team is the mile relay team, 
the world record holder for the Collegiate and Ohio Valley cham- This team has recently taken 

60 and 70-yard indoor dashes pionships. two top medals and will be one 

and is ranked as one of the fast- From the Big Ten will come of the stronger entrants in the 
est men in the world. Wallace, conference power Indiana, Ohio event at the Sports Center, 
has plenty of competition in front State, Illinois, Purdue, and Records which could fall 
of him since he is only a fresh- Northwestern. easily include the mile run, the 

man. Two top individual SEC javelin throw, and the discus. . 

The pole vault could provide stars will perform with the Volun- Besides these, many new records 
another interesting battle for top teers of Tennessee. They are Bob may be expected to be set. 



OHIO STATE U. of KENTUCKY 
OHIO U. 

BOWLING GREEN S.U. 



MIAMI U. 
PURDUE U. 
U. of FLORIDA 



SWEAT 

SHIRTS 

$ 2.89 



Burgundy, Navy, Bottle Green, Powder Blue 
Sizes Small — Medium — Larae — Ex Larae 



Casual elegance that is completely at home at the office, on 
the campus — or anywhere you meet modem men on the move. 
Every handsewn stitch demonstrates the skill, knowledge 
and pride of the Dexter craftsman . . . assuring glove-like fit 
and lightweight flexibility. Supple leathers specially tanned 
for handsewing are responsible for the soft, comfortable feel 
In your favorite rich, deep colors. Only . . . 

$12.95 to $14.95 



• ANIMALS 

• SPORT CAR SET 

• RAT FINK 

• USA DRINKING TEAM 

• SLIPPERY ROCK UNIVERSITY 



NOVELTY 

SWEAT 

SHIRTS 



KENT'S 



120 S. UPPER 
IVY LEAGUE 
HEADQUARTERS 



135 EAST MAIN ST 
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Child, 9, ‘Satisfactory’ 
With Mother’s Kidney 

Brenda Hodges, the 9-year-old Hon, however, the hoy's kidney 
hit-run victim from Covington, was diseased whereas Brenda's 
successfully underwent adramat- had been injured in the automo- 
ic four hour operation Wednesday bile accident , 
to transplant her mother's life- Brenda, who was struck as 
giving kidney. she was walking home along a 

Both Brenda and her mother, roadway, had one kidney and a 
Mrs. Everett Hodges, are in "Sat- crushed spleen removed in Cin- 
isfactory condition," the hospital cinnati last month. Her second 
said this morning. Hospital offi- kidney stopped functioning prop- 
cials indicated that Mrs. Hodges erly, and she was brought to the 
would be out in a few days, but UK Medical Center, 
they said Brenda would be at the Although both her parents 
center for many weeks. were considered for the transplant 

Brenda is now receiving 24- operation, tests determined that 
hour nursing attention. Mrs. Hodges’ would be used. Sur- 

A relatively rare operation, geons took her left kidney and 
another similar kidney transplant placed it on Brenda’s right side, 
was perfonned by the same sur- The UK hospital said that it 
geons 7'/ 2 months ago in ason-to- would probably be about a year 
mother situation. In that opera- before Brenda is completely well. 

UK Routs Eastern; 
Embry Drives In 3 

Randy Embry drove in two After Embry’s hit broke the 
runs with a solid single to right tie, Kentucky iced the victory by 
field breaking a 4-4 tie to lead scoring four more runs in the 
UK to a 10-4 victory over East- sixth inning. Larry Conley and 
ern at the Sports Center Tues- Jim Monin also got two hits for 




all quality, this three-ply cotton lisle knit . . . 

very luxuriant, very absorbent . . . IMPORTANT: 
it's generously cut so that shoulders, body and 
sleeves deftly move with the wearer. 

round neck, 6.50 
classic, 7.95 





day. the Wilde 

Embry, at 5-11, the smallest honors wit! 
Wildcat eager for Coach Rupp The vie 
last season, is batting cleanup record two 
for the slow starting baseball the season, 
team of Coach Harry Lancaster. 

Embry’s three RBI prove that 
the "little man" swings a big 
stick. 

Ken Lewis went the distance, 
striking out 13 while walking only 
two batters. 

UK jumped to a 4-0 lead in 
the first inning on four walks, a 
hit batsman, and a single by 
Randy Embry. Eastern came back 
to tie the game at 4-4 in the third 
inning on three singles, a double 
and a walk. 



park one hour free right across the street or at Car-Chek on Short while 
shopping at Meyers, 340 West Main . . . open Monday night until nine 



KENTUCKY EASTERN 

ab h rbl ab h rbl 

Home 2b 4 0 0 P'ns'nch' cf 5 2 0 

Conley lb ... 5 2 0 Williams If 3 0 0 

Monin ss .. 4 2 0 houseman ph 1 0 0 

Embry 3b . 4 2 3 King 2b . 3 11 

Kennett cf 3 0 OLameirer ph 1 1 0 
Casper If .. 2 0 1 Chasteen ss 5 2 1 

Gibbs rf .. 0 0 I McCord c .. 5 2 2 

Da'p'r ph-rf 1 0 0 Yeager lb ..3 0 0 

Dyran ph-rf 3 2 1 Joseph 3b .400 

Fritsch c .. 4 1 1 Nyulassy rf 4 1 0 

Lewis p 5 0 0 Balog p 110 

Price p 2 0 0 

Totals 35 » 7 Marshall p 1 0 0 

Carr p 0 0 0 

Piecz'ka ph 1 0 0 



Eastern 

Kentucky 



e classic 



with great good news . . . now you can keep 

your grip when all about you are losing theirs 
with the Sperry Top-sider . . . safe on slippery 
tennis courts and wet pavements thanks to its ex- 
clusive anti-slip sole with its razor-fine zig-zag 
cuts . . . double-deep comfortable heel cushions 
. . . non-chafe lining . . . white only, at an 

extravagantly practical 



THE STUDENT part time em- 
ployment service, in Room 4 of 
Frazee Hall, is now accepting 
student applications for full time 
and part time summer work. All 
students are invited to visit the 
office and file applications. 



ANNOUNCEMENT* of any University 
organization for the Bulletin Board 
must be turned In at the women’s 
desk in the Kernel office no later 
than 2 p.m. the day prior to publi- 
cation. Multiple announcements wiU 
be made if a carbon is furnished for 
each day of publication. 



DELTA SIGMA PI, professional 
business fraternity, will hold a 
meeting Monday at 7 p.m. in the 
student activities room of the 
Commerce building. A guest 
speaker will be present. 



OPEN MONDAY NIGHTS 'TIL 9 P.M 



Oxford Weave 
Blazers 



THE UK student branch of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics is sponsoring a 
field trip to the Air Force Mu- 
seum at Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Satuiday, April 3. The trip is 
open to the public. For informa- 
tion, and to sign up, contact 
Larry Qualls at 266-8995. 



Enjoy your summer fun more with the cool comfort and 
fashion confidence you get from these handsome Oxford 
Weave Blazers by Bruce Douglas. The remarkable new 
lighter-than-linen fabric is a new innovation in Blazer Sport- 
coats Come in today and choose from colors, Gold, Navy, 
or Natural. 



LANCES, junior men’s leader- 
ship honorary, will accept mem- 
bership applications at a meeting. 
Thursday at 6:30 p.m. in Room 
115 of the Student Center. All 
men who have completed 48 hours 
and maintained a 2.5 cumulative 
grade point standing are eligible 
to apply. Applicants must sub- 
mit, in person a letter which 
lists their grade point standing 
and activities in all areas. 



AN EXHIBIT of the works of 
E. Greenfield will be held in the 
Student Center Art Gallery be- 
ginning April 1 and continuing 
until April 20. 



YRJCA elections will be held 
Thursday in the Student Center 
Theater at 6:30 p.m Cabinet ap- 
plications, which may be ob- 
tained at the YWCA office, are 
due in by Friday. 
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Improvement Ideas 
Told To Fraternities 



Text of the national officers’ recommendations to IFC 



The recommendations of the 19 national fraternity officers 
which met at the IFC Evaluation Conference last Sunday 
and Monday were released today. The recommendations cen- 
tered around four major areas of concern. 

The first area in which im- governing body and should re 
provement could he made was in organize its program. 

* • • A n/\f lw**- o roo /\l /’nn/'/irn ittac 



that the IFC was not as strong a 



Or Campus AfexShuJman 

(By the author of “Rally Round the Flag , Boys!", 
“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 



Student Center Junior Board Elected W ednesday 

Newly elected members of the Student Center Sandy Bugle, Bill Eigle, Kay Leonard, Bob Penny, 

Junior Board, who will serve as chairmen of the and Connie Elliot. Absent when the picture was 

Student Center committees, are (from the left), taken was Susie Somes. 



IS EUROPE? 

College life is such a busy one. what with learning the Maxixe, 
attending public execut ions, and walking our cheetahs, that per- 
force we find ourselves sometimes neglecting our studies. There- 
fore this column, normally a vehicle for innocent tomfoolery, 
will occasionally forego levity to offer a quick survey course in 
one of the learned disciplines. Today, for an opener, we will dis- 
cuss Modern European History. 

Strictly defined. Modern Kurojiean History covers the history 
of Europe from January 1. 1964, to the present. However, in 
order to provide employment for more teachers, the course has 
l>een moved back to the Age of Pericles, or the Renaissance, as 
it is better known as. 

The single most important fact to remember alrout Modem 
European History is the emergence of Prussia. As we all know, 
Prussia was originally called Russia. The “P’’ was purchased 
from Persia in 1874 for $24 and Manhattan Island. This later 
became known as Guy Fawkes Day. 

Persia without a “P” was of course called Ersia. This so em- 
barrassed the natives that they changed the name of the 
country to Iran. This led to a rash of name changing. Mesopo- 
tamia became Iraq, Schleswig-Holstein became Saxe-Coburg, 
Rosnia-Herzegovina became Cleveland. There was even talk 
about changing the name of stable old England, but it was for- 
gotten when the little princes escaped from the Tower and in- 
vented James Watt. This later became known as the Missouri 
Compromise. 



uiz Bowl Expansion Planned 

It would 



bined rules that Indiana Univer- next year,” she said, 
sity followed with the rules of have been done this year but dates 
the game “Quiz Bowl” and rules didn’t coincide. We would liketo 
of a national program. televise all meets but this means 

The biggest problem the com- no sizeable audience,” she added, 
mittee met was finding questions. “Next year we'd like to have 
“We asked the faculty to help us,” more town people, married stu- 
said Miss Baumgarten. “What we dents, and foreign students. The 
couldn’t get from them we got Creeks are far out -numbered the 
through research by the members independent town teams,” Miss 
of the committee. ” Baumgarten said. The number of 

In the future the committee teams will remain at 32. 
either hopes to swap questions The members of the winning 
with other schools or buy the team were all in the College of 
questions from the Encyclopedia Arts and Sciences. They were 
Britannica. “heavy in English and history.” 

The program will remain in 
the hands of the forum committee. 

“Plans for next year will begin 
as soon as the officers of the 
Student Center are elected,” Miss 
Baumgarten said. 

“The finals will be televised 



Billy Edd Wheeler 
Is Coming 

DO YOU HAVE 
YOUR TICKETS? 



OPEN 



10 a.m. to 1 a.m. — Mon. thru Sat. 
1:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. — Sunday 
HOMEMADE ITALIAN PIZZA 
Phone 252-9555 for Carry-Out Service 
HAPPY HOUR — 4-6 p.m. 

TWO KEYS - 333 S. Lime 



Meanwhile Johann ( Jutenberg was quietly inventing the print- 
ing press, for which we may all be grateful, believe you me. Why 
grateful.* I 11 tell you why: Because without Gutenlierg’s inven- 
tion you would not have this newspaper to read and you might 
never learn that lVrsonna Stainless Steel Razor Blades are now 
available in two varieties— the regular double-edge blade we 
have all come to know and love, and the new lVrsonna Injector 
Blade. I sers of injector razors hare grown morose in recent 
years, even sullen, and who can blame them? How would you 
feel if you were denied the speed and comfort and durability and 
truth and Inanity of lVrsonna Stainless Steel shaving? Not verv 
jolly, I’ll wager! But injector shavers may now rejoice — indeed 
all shavers maj — for whether you remove your whiskers reg- 
ularly or injectorly, there is a lVrsonna blade for you— a lVr- 
sonna Stainless Steel Blade which will give you more luxury 
shaves than Beep-Beep or any other brand you might name. If 
by chance you don’t agree, the makers of lVrsonna will gladlv 
buy you a pack of any brand you think is better. 

Yes, friends, we may ull be grateful to Johann Gutenberg for 
inventing the means to spread this great news about Personna 
The next time you’re in Frankfurt-am-Main, why don’t you 
drop in and say thanks to Mr. Gutenberg? He is elder!)' 408 
) ears last biithda) but still quite active in his laboratory Only 
last week he invented the German short-haired pointer. 

But I digress. Returning to Modern Kurojiettii History let 
us now examine that over-popular favorite, France. 

France, us we all know, is divided into several Departments 
There is the Police Department, the Fire 



Volkswagen 

REPAIR 

• QUALIFIED 

• EQIUPPED 

• GUARANTEED 

DIXON'S 

ASHLAND SERVICE 

Phone 252-9507 
939 South Limestone 



Corner of S. Lime and Maxwell 



FOUNTAIN 

COSMETICS 



DELIVERY SERVICE 
DRUGS 



1005 Winchester Rood — 254-3722 
241 Southland Drive — 277-8121 



STROMBOLrS — SPAGHETTI — RAVIOLI 
HAM HOGGIES — ROAST BEEF 
SANDWICHES — CONEY ISLANDS 
CHILI — PIZZAS . . . ALL KINDS 



HALF’S -PHARMACY 
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Soprano Mary Costa To Perform Here 

Metropollt 



rasmon 

Notes 

From The 

IKntturluan 



an Opera Soprano Mary Costa 
artist for the final program of the year of th 
Concert and Lecture series at 8:15 p.m t, 
Coliseum. 

Miss Costa, a native of Knox- 
ville.Tenn., made her dehut with 

the Metropolitan Opera last year. ^ 

Previously she has 



sung on 
television, in movies, and in var- 
ious operas, including Leonard 
Bernstein’s “Candide” in which 
she was the leading lady. 

At one time early in her career 
she sang television commercials. 

She has also starred as Titania 
in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Violetta in “La Travi- 



In spite of the chilly weather 
and the lousy rainy days . . . it’s 
gonna get warm eventually. 
Keeneland opens Saturday and 
you know it’s always nice weath- 
er when the bob tails run. 

Which brings to mind warm 
weather clothing . . . specifically 
sport shirts, walk shorts, etc. 
Madras is still in and good. It’s 
death, like Mark Twain’s, has 
been grossly exaggerated. In fact, 
a recent College survey finds 
Madras the most wanted fabric 
in the U.S. 

In case you didn't know, and 
you probably won't care. Madras 
comes from India. It’s named for 
the Province and Capitol of 
Madras in southeast India and 
it’s the only place in the world 
where this fabric is made. By and 
large it’s a hand operation. When 
the cotton is received in bales, 
it is dipped in vegetable dyes to 
attain the beautiful colorings. 
These dyes are held in pits dug 
in the gfbund and you can well 
understand why every batch of 
cotton is dyed differently. When 
the fabric is washed ... it 
bleeds. That’s a fancy word for 
saying that the colors run to- 
gether and it actually enhances 
the garment’s good looks. So 
when you buy an India Madras 
sport shirt you arc buying the 
only one exactly like it in the 
world. 

Dacron and cotton will be pop- 
ular too. New processes have been 
developed to give it new fresh 
colors and a soft hand. It’s ease 
of care is well known and if 
you are buying anything but 
Madras this is your best bet. In 
fact, there is an American 
Madras that looks almost as 
good as the real thing. You’ll 
find ’em all in Maxson’s Ken- 
tucldian shop. 

This season solid color sport 
coats of Gold, Blue and shades 
of Green are going to be tops. 
What colors go best with these. 
Clip this chart and save for ref- 
erence. 

YELLOW COATS 

LEMON — Slacks or Shorts: m. 

gray, navy; Shirt: yellow white 
stripe, blue /white stripe; Ascot 
or tie: yellow/color combinations 
in patterns; Socks: black, yellow- 
brown or white (w-ith white 
slacks); Shoes: black, brown or 
white; Hat: coconut or brown; 
Vest or Sweater: navy, black or 
beige. CANARY — Slacks or 
shorts: black, white. Tie. socks, 
Shoes, Hat, Vest or Sweater, 
same as with lemon. 

GREEN COATS 

LIGHT — Slacks or Shorts: m. 
gray. DEEP — Slacks or Shorts: 
white. Shirt: pewter-, green-, 

yellow stripe or same colors in 
solids; Ascot or Tie: yellow col- 
or or blue/color combinations in 
patterns; Socks: black, deep 

green or white (with white 
slacks); Shoes: black, cordovan 
or white; Hat: tan. coconut or 1. 
gray; Vest or Sweater: lovat 

camel or yellow. 

BLUE COATS 

POWDER — Slacks or Shorts: m. 
gray; Shirt: mai/e; Ascot or Tie: 
blue/color combinations in pat- 
terns and stripes; Socks: deep 
blue, black or white (if with 
white slacks; Shoes: black or 

white; Hat: gray; Vest or Sweat- 
er: Yellow. LT. - MEDIUM — 

Slacks or Shorts: soft yellow; 
Shirt: blue /white or red /white 
stripes; Ascot or Tie, Socks. Shoes, 
same as Powder; Hat: tan or coco- 
nut; Vest or Sweater: natural, 
powder or navy blue. VIVID- 
NAVY — Slacks or Shorts: white; 
Shirt: white; Ascot or Tie. Socks, 
Shoes: same as Powder and Lt.- 
Medium; Hat: white; Vest or 

Sweater: red or white. 



MAXSON’S 

OPEN 

MONDAY & FRIDAY 
UNTIL 9 P.M. 



Novice Team 
To Compete 
In Debate 



Novice debate teams from the 
University ami Transylvania Col- 
lege are entered in the seventh 
annual Alleman National Nov- 
ice Debate Tournament. 

Seventy-two other teams from 
21 states will compete in the 
tournament sponsored by Bellar- 
mine College and named for the 
late Benson S. Alleman, former 
director of forensics at Bellar- 
rnine. 

Teams from Butler University, 
Boston College, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, U. S. Military Academy, 
and U.S. Naval Academy are 
among those entered. 

Wayne State of Detroit won 
last year’s tournament. 



MARY COSTA 
Metropolitan Opera Soprano 



The Mechanical Engineering 
Department of the College of 
Engineering is sponsoring an In- 
dustrial Coal Conference at the 
University today and Friday. 

The conference has as its pur- 
pose the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas among those con- 
cerned with the efficient combus- 
tion of coal. 

The 90 guests attending the 
conference represent many fields 
of industry and business who are 
concerned with economic utiliza- 
tion of coal. 

During today’s session out- 
standing guest speakers were: 
David H. Pritchett, deputy com- 
missioner, engineering and prop- 
erties, Department of Finance, 
Kentucky; P. J. Adams, manager 
of service, Wicks Boiler Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; and George Fumich 
Jr., director of coal research, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington. D.C. 



Student Wins 
AEC Fellowship 

Robert J. Baglan, senior in 
Engineering, has won a fellow- 
ship for graduate study in science 
awarded by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

He plans to study nuclear 
science and engineering. 

Twelve other students from 
Kentucky have been awarded 
AEC fellowships. 



Madras Parkas for Spring 

Authentic India Madras similar to above gar- 
ment except hooded. Colors bleed, beauty 
improves with washing. No two 
parkas exactly alike. Zippered 
half way down the front. Selection |U.#D 
of colors. 



CLASSIFIED 



APARTMENTS — Furnished and 
unfurnished. New, one bedroom, 
air-conditioned apartments near 
UK. Days 252-9595 or 252-6597. 
Nights 266-7401. 26M4t 



TYPING — Fast, professional serv- 
ice. IBM pica. References: Tur- 
abin, Campbell, ML.A. Style 
sheet. 60 cents per page. Wil- 
liam Givens, 254-7310 after 5. 

17Ftf 



Madras Casual Clothes 



FOR RENT — New one-bedroom 
unfurnished air- conditioned 
apartment. Kitchen furnished, 
water furnished. Call 277-9667 

26M5t 



O.K. Grill 

106 Euclid Ave. 



FOR SALE — 1960 Zundapp cycle, 
198cc, 4 speed. Make offer. Call 
Dick, 254-8455 after 3 p.m. 30M4t 



Want to get away from it all? 



This weekend rent a new compact Corvair from Hertz- 
Hertz special low weekend rates are easy on your wallet! 

oc nnp |u, 1 J c 

a mile 



Just 

Saturday or Sunday 

Call 252-6146 



Half sleeve button down Madras shirt.. $ 5. 95 
Genuine India Madras belt, padded ....$ 4.00 
Slim, trim, walk shorts of Madras $ 5.95 



HERTZ 



let HERTZ put you in 
the driver's seat! 



THE PALMS 

Under New Management 

OPEN TUESDAY thru SATURDAY 

FEATURING THt MUSIC Of 

"THE 700 POUNDS OF SOUND 

With TONY WALLACE 

iom Session Every Soturdoy from 3 p.m. to 6 I 



12S E. MAIN STREET 
423 SOUTHLAND DR 
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TEXT OF RECOMMENDATIONS TO IFC 



RESTRUCTURING OF THE 
INTERFRATERNITY 
COUNCIL 

1. It is recommended that the 
Interfraternity Council he recon- 
structed to incorporate each mem- 
ber chapter president and dele- 
gate as voting members. 

2. The frequency of meetings 
should be dictated by necessity 
and program rather than custom. 

3. A Public Relations Commit- 
tee should be established along 
lines recommended by the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Council, 
and to provide liaison and coor- 
dination with University officials. 

4. It is recommended that an 
experienced consultant in Inter- 
fraternity Council matters be in- 
vited to the campus at Interfra- 
ternity Council expense, to assist 
with specific restructuring. An 
excellent choice would be Wil- 
liam E. LeClere, executive secre- 
tary of Chi Psi fraternity. 

RUSH 

In keeping with the successful 
experience of forward-looking 
universities across the country, 
and the stated projected growth 
of the University of Kentucky, it 
is recommended that self-im- 
posed deterrents to fraternity 
pledging be minimized. We em- 
phasize that membership selec- 
tion is a matter of personal con- 
tact on a man-to-man basis. 

The program should provide 
for: 

1. authorization to pledge 
qualified students after accept- 
ance by the University of Ken- 
tucky; 

2. encouragement of member 
fraternities to provide the oppor- 
tunity for qualified students, so 
desiring, to have fraternity exper- 
ience at any time; 

3. it is recommended that the 
Interfraternity Council obtain 
open rush data from the Interfra- 
ternity Councils at the University 
of Illinois, University of Missouri, 
and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

DEVELOPMENT OF 
PLEDGES 

Because pledge development 
is one of the most important func- 
tions of any fraternity, the Inter- 
fraternity Council should assist 
in implementing the general fra- 
ternity programs to include, but 
not be limited to, conduct of 
training session on 

1. University programs and 
policies 

2. Scholastic awareness 

3. Introduction to available 
University facilities 

GROWTH 

In light of projected Univer- 
sity growth, and the development 
of a healthy fraternity program, it 
is recommended that the Interfra- 



ternity Council recognize the need 
for additional growth and diver- 
sity of the system. 

ALUMNI INTERFRATERNITY 
COUNCIL 

It is recommended that a rep- 
resentative of the Alunmi Inter- 
fraternity Council be invited to 
participate in Interfraternity 
Council meetings, in order to co- 
ordinate activities. 

1. It is strongly recommended 
that an Alumni Interfraternity 
Council be immediately organiz- 
ed to provide the continuity of 
knowledge and of program of the 
fraternity system at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

2. It is further recommended 
that standing committees of the 
organization be appointed to co- 
incide with the existing under- 
graduate Interfraternity Council 
committees in the areas of: 

•Rush, pledging and initiation 
•Public relations and publi- 
cations 

•Scholarship and intellectual 
development 
•Expansion 

•Social behavior and stan- 
dards 

4. A special standing com- 
mittee should also be organized 
in the area of housing, to make 
a complete and thorough study 
of fraternity housing at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and to ade- 
quately project these needs in 
relationship to the future pro- 
grams and plans of the University. 

5. It is recommended that the 
Alumni Interfraternity Council 
meet once each month as a group, 
at least once each semester with 
the undergraduate Interfraternity 
Council, and the committees of 
each meet as frequently as is 
necessary. 

6. The Vice President for Stu- 
dent Affairs, the Dean of Men, 
the Fraternity Adviser, and the 
undergraduate Interfrater- 
nity Council, and the committees 
of each meet as frequently as is 
nity President will serve as ex- 
officio members of the Alumni 
Interfraternity Council. 

FRATERNITY IMPLEMENT- 
ATION AND COMMUNI- 
CATION 

The success of the Kentucky 
Conference is dependent, in large 
measure, upon effective communi- 
cation and action between and 
with: 

•National Offices of fraterni- 
ties represented at Kentucky 
•District or liaison officers 
of the fraternity 

•Chapter and faculty advisers 
•House Corporation or asso- 
ciation officers 

•Office of Student Affairs 
•Interfraternity Council 



•Alumni Interfraternity Coun- 
cil 

•Chapter officers and mem- 
bers 

The following five-point pro- 
gram is deemed essential to im- 
plement a plan of action: 

1. The committee expects 
that all national fraternity repre- 
sentatives will assemble with 
chapter officers, members and ad- 
visers during the evening of 
March 29, to report and to inter- 
pret the discussions and subse- 
quent recommendations made 
during the two-day Kentucky 
conference. 

2. The committee recpiests 
that all national fraternity repre- 
sentatives, upon return to their 
headquarters or home base, and 
following the conclusion of this 
conference, prepare a letter to be 
directed to all chapter and facul- 
ty advisers, house or association 
officers and district officers, re- 
porting on the activities as well 
as the recommendations, of the 
Kentucky conference. 

3. The committee asks each 
national office secretary to di- 
rect or instruct all visitation of- 
ficers to check with 

° I he office of Student Affairs, 

°The chapter adviser, 

"The chapter officers and 
members, 

as to the current status of 
the Fraternity Program as recom- 
mended or adopted. 

4. The committee recommends 
that chapter and faculty advisers, 
house corporation officers, and 
chapter officers meet jointly, at 
their earliest convenience, to 
discuss and to formulate means 
and methods for implementing 

such programs that may apply 
to the individual fraternity. It 
is further requested that these 
representatives periodically re- 
view the program in the frater- 
nity chapter and report the re- 
sults to the national office. 

5. It is the wish of this com- 
mittee that the program develop- 
ed at this Kentucky conference, 
in addition to subsequent evalu- 
ations and recommendations, be 
shared with National lnterfrater- 
nity Council member fraternities 
of the College Fraternity Secre- 
taries Association in order that 
opportunities might be available 
at their meetings to assess the 
Kentucky conference program 
and offer further suggestions for 
improvement. 

ROLE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Inasmuch as fraternities at 
the University of Kentucky 
operate within the framework of 
privilege and authority granted 
by said University, and the aims 



and purposes of the institution 
being dedicated to the intellect- 
ual. cultural, moral and social 
development of its students, the 
national fraternities here repre- 
sented on campus fully subscribe 
to the percepts as proclaimed by 
President John W. Oswald in 
the following statement made 
on March 28, 1965: 

“The future enrollment 
growth of the University of Ken- 
tucky reinforces the need for . 
‘oases of smallness which frater- 
nities are in a position to pro- 
vide. The fraternity must become 
one of the small |)arts of the 
University in which the student 
may find an identity and an 
atmosphere of intellectual in- 
quiry and growth. The frater- 
nity must not become a refuge 
from the University but must 
extend the University into the 
total life of the student. At no 
time, in the University’s history 
have the fraternities had a great- 
er opportunity and challenge. The 
University will support any full 
and constructive effort on the 
part of the fraternity to make 
use of these opportunities to meet 
this challenge.” 

This statement is in full accord 
with the Declaration of Policy of 
the National Interfratemity Con- 
ference. 

For the purpose of proper im- 
plementation of this institutional 
framework of policy, these recom- 
mendations are made: 

Rushing— The matter of mem- 
bership selection shall be deter- 
mined under the full freedom of 
choice by each chapter within 
the framework of its national or- 
ganization. The system and pro- 
cedures of rushing and pledging 
shall be determined by the Inter- 
fraternity Council. 

Pledge Education — Formal 
programs shall be the responsi- 
bility of the individual chapter. 
The informal, defined as hazing— 
which includes any form of men- 
tal or physical harassment — shall 
be subject to I nterfraternity Coun- 
cil investigation and appropriate 
censure and referrment for action 
to the Office of the Dean of Men 
and the respective national frater- 
nity. 

Standards of Conduct— The 

factor of public relations, it is 
increasingly apparent, is the res- 
ponsibility of members and chap- 
ters, primarily, and therefore, col- 
lectively, becomes a matter of 
concern to the Interfraternity 
Council. This includes problems 
of drinking, morality, vandalism, 
and public exhibition which 
should be censured by the Inter- 
fraternity Council, and if in con- 
flict with the institutional code 
of conduct, shall be referred to 



the Office of the Dean of Men 
for appropriate action. 

Standards of Safety and Sani- 
tation— The health and safety 
of students being directly involv- 
ed in housing and boarding faci- 
lities, it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the Office of the Vice 
President for Student Affairs to 
program required inspection and 
direction. Direction shall be to 
any designated chapter and its 
Housing Corporation, with cop- 
ies to the Alumni Interfratemity 
Council, chapter adviser and na- 
tional office. 

Housing Policy — Policy on 
housing of fraternities is a matter 
for consideration by the Univer- 
sity administration and the local 
chapter House Corporation in 
consultation with the national 
fraternity concerned. A report con- 
cerning the factor of flexibility 
and equities from the vice presi- 
dent for Business Affairs is most 
important to the current and fu- 
ture planning of some chapters. 

University Aids— Such serv- 
ices as periodic counseling, scho- 
larship reports, public relations 
assistance, and other aids which 
the institution is willing to pro- 
vide for successful fraternity oper- 
ations will be provided and will 
be conducive to building good 
morale and loyalty through mut- 
ually cooperative endeavor. 

Continuity of Program — Be- 
cause of some long-range goals 
and objectives blueprinted by 
this conference, and because of 
the frequent turnover of inter- 
fraternity personnel, the Univer- 
sity, through the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs, will keep national 
fraternity offices informed each 
semester, or as the period dic- 
tates, on action taken or eval- 
uations concluded by the Inter- 
fraternity Council and the Office 
of Student Affairs. 



YOUR MAIL 



use i ; 
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NUMBERS 
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The Fabulous VIBRATIONS 




THE VIBRATIONS 



from Hollywood, Calif. 

You sow them on TV's HULLABALOO 

Tuesday, March 29 

NOW SEE THEM IN PERSON AT 

Kappa Alphas Annual 

Sharecropper's Ball 

Also featuring THE LITTE BOYS 

from Lexington, Vo. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 2 

8 : 00 - 12:00 $2 00 p,r CoupU 
At DANCELAND C “‘"“ °" h ' 



